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LATIN AND LEARNING 
By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 
Carleton College 


“What would I do with Latin? There is little that is worth 
reading in Latin!” So speaks the President of a Teachers’ 
College in one of our western states. His idea of a good 
test of the education of a high school student is to see whether 
he could take a daily newspaper “and read not only the head- 
lines and the funnies, but read it through from the front to 
the back page, including index numbers of current business 
trends as well as all of the stock market reports.” To which 
one is tempted to respond, with Cicero, Quo usque tandem— 
“How long, O Lord, how long?” 

It was Robert Louis Stevenson who once summoned a 
clergyman to his bedside. He was very ill, and he had a last 
request to make. It was early morning, but he did not ask 
for the latest news of the day. “For God’s sake,” he said, 
“have you a Horace?” 

Some have considered the work of the Roman poet Vergil 
among things “worth reading in Latin.” Tennyson, you re- 
member, referred to the author of the Aeneid as “wielder of 
the stateliest measure ever moulded by the lips of man.” And 
what of Cicero, who virtually made Latin a universal language 
by his own undying writings? We must not forget that Latin 
was for sixteen hundred years the speech of the civilized 
western world. And when St. Jerome translated the scrip- 
tures into Latin, he, too, gave to succeeding ages in the Vul- 
gate something “that is worth reading in Latin.” These are 
but a few of the outstanding landmarks for an age that has 
lost its way in education. Modern Americans, like the ancient 
Athenians, seem (believe it or not) to prefer to spend their 
time “in nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new 
thing.” And it’s much more exciting to learn a lot of new 
things which may not be so than it is to study the things 
that are true but old. Yet it was the Chinese sage, Confucius, 
who said: “As we use a glass to examine the forms of 
things, so must we study the past to understand the present.” 
In our own scriptures we read this even more striking state- 
ment of the wise man of old (Eccl. 3:15): “That which hath 
been is now; that which is to be hath been: God hath need 
of the Past.” 

Such, it seems to me, is the quality of the Classics. They 
possess a strange and enduring charm that has appealed to 
men of understanding and of deep feeling in every age, and 
will doubtless continue to attract such kindred souls in the 
centuries to come. An acquaintance with and a love for the 
great literatures of the past is a logical and necessary part 
of an education that is to fit one for happiness in the leisure 
hours of life. 

Think, for example, of the dilemma in which the early 
Christians found themselves. They were torn between their 


— 


love for the beautiful writings of the Greeks and the Romans, 
saturated as they are with paganism and idolatry, and their 
deep devotion to the new Christian culture to whose life and 
letters they themselves were to make so notable a contribution. 

You recall the familiar story of St. Jerome’s dream. It was 
during his lonely years as a monk in the desert of Chalcis. 
He had cut himself off from his home and his loved ones, | 
but could not bring himself to relinquish the library of classi- 
cal books collected at Rome. After fasting he would read 
Cicero. He would shed bitter tears over the remembrance 
of his past sins—and then read Plautus! By contrast with the 
perfection of style that he found in Horace and in Vergil, 
the language of the Hebrew prophets seemed to him harsh 
and barbarous. Latin and learning were identical in those 
times. The famous dream came to him as a vision of the 
night in a time of serious illness. Apparently at the point of 
death, he was caught up before the Great White Throne. He 
lay prostrate before the Judge. Asked to declare himseif, 
he replied that he was a Christian. But an awful voice pro- 
claimed: “Thou liest: Ciceronianus es, non Christianus!” 

In the stress of that dread hour, St. Jerome vowed to give 
up the reading and study of the Classics. But it was an oath 
he could not keep. His works proclaim him a great Ciceronian 
—though they do not deprive him of the name of Christian. 
The impress of the great models of Latin style—especially 
Cicero—has left an indelible mark upon his own voluminous 
writings. The great Christian man of letters is deeply in- 
debted to the pagan master of language. 

Or take the somewhat similar case of St. Augustine. He 
loved the Classics as great literature, their content as well as 
their style. In the Confessions he deplores his folly as a 
young man when constrained “to learn about the wanderings 
of a certain Aeneas, oblivious of my own, and to weep for 
Dido dead, because she slew herself for love.” And he adds: 
“For what can be more wretched than the wretch who pities 
not himself shedding tears over the death of Dido for love 
of Aeneas, but shedding no tears over his own death in not 
loving Thee, O God.” And then comes the significant state- 
ment: “And if forbidden to read these things, how grieved I 
would feel that I was not permitted to read what grieved 
me!” He had little use for the “practical” as compared with 
the enduring beauty of the great poets: “‘One and one are 
two, two and two are four,’ this was then in truth a hateful 
song to me; while the wooden horse full of armed men, and 
the burning of Troy, and the spectral image of Creusa were 
a most pleasing spectacle of vanity.” 

Yet there is a Vergilian ring about many a stately phrase in 
the writings of St. Augustine. It was in the classical authors 
that the Latinity, not merely of St. Jerome and of St. Augus- 
tine, but of the Christian Latin writers generally, found its 
source. 

But Latin and Learning are associated more intimately than — 


merely in the persons of the individual Church Fathers. It is 
a significant fact that the so-called Dark Ages are the time 
when Latin as an instrument of education and of culture was 
truly dead. The resurrection of Greek and Latin studies was 
the rebirth of Learning. Nor should we overlook the fore- 
runners of the great Renaissance. Toward the close of the 
&th century, Charles the Great attached to his court Alcuin of 
England, who became the organizer of the great Academy 
that was the outgrowth from an original court school for 
children. 

Alcuin had fallen under the spell of Vergil as a boy of 
eleven. In the library of the Archbishop of York, where 
he secured his education, he had found many of the Latin 
classics: Pliny, Cicero, Vergil, Lucan, and Statius, as well as a 
Latin translation of Aristotle. All these Alcuin had studied 
before he came to the court of Charles the Great, but it was 
Vergil who became the master of his soul. Alcuin has been 
termed “the Erasmus of the 8th century.” He was both “the 
child and the champion of the Carolingian Renascence.” For 
though limited in number to perhaps a few hundred volumes, 
the library at York included virtually the whole of the avail- 
able learning of its day. 

Three hundred years later came the Renaissance of the 12th 
century. The great scholar of this period is John of Salis- 
bury, who died in 1180 as Bishop of Chartres. To him Cicero 
was the greatest of the ancients. The many-sided Roman 
writer was his model and his inspiration, and his own pure 
Latin style reveals the Ciceronian influence. John of Salis- 
bury advocated a study of the Classics “for their own sake 
and for moral profit.” He himself was a finished classical 
scholar. 

Yet, in general, the revival of learning in the 12th century 
was not distinguished—like the Italian Renaissance—by a 
wealth and variety of striking personalities. In the wake of 
this renewed interest in the Latin Classics, which started as 


early as the 11th century, there followed a revival of juris~ 


prudence; of the writing of history in the vernacular; of 
translations from both Greek and Arabic works; of science 
and of philosophy. And this was the age of the beginnings 
of universities. 

It is unnecessary to do more than call the roll of the leaders 
of the intellectual life, the advance-guard of Learning, in the 
age of the Rebirth of Enlightenment. There was Dante, who 
hails Aristotle as “the Master of those who know” and Vergil 
as “courteous soul of Mantua, whose fame shall last so long 
as the world endures.” Petrarch, to whom perhaps the 
Renaissance is chiefly due, said when he first beheld the 
Eternal City: “In truth, Rome is greater and her remains are 
greater than I thought, and my wonder is now not that she 
conquered the world, but that she did not conquer it sooner.” 
When he received the laurel crown of song in 1341, on the 
Capitoline Hill, he spoke from a verse of Vergil as text. It 
was this coronation that may be regarded as marking the re- 
awakening of a general interest in Learning. There is a sense 
in which our whole modern life dates from that ceremony. 

Manuel Chrysoloras came from Constantinople to Florence 
at the close of the 14th century as professor of Greek, bring- 
ing with him his books—the ancient Greek Classics. 

Richard deBury, the Bishop of Durham and celebrated 
author of that literary gem the Pitilobiblon, makes his be- 
loved books proclaim: “Indeed, we derived our origin from 
Athens, though we are now supposed to be from Rome. . . 
and we who were but lately born in England will tomorrow 
be born again in Paris; and thence being carried to Bologna 
will obtain an Italian origin, based upon no affinity of blood.” 
In times like the present his words acquire a new force: 
“Leisure without letters is death... occupation with letters 
is the life of man.” ; 

So the living force of the writings of the ancients continues 
to make itself felt. In our own land higher education began 
with the founding of “The College at Henrico” in Virginia 


in 1620 (but destroyed by an Indian massacre two years 
later) ; of Harvard, whose tercentenary was celebrated a year 
ago last fall; and of the College of William and Mary in 
1693. Here it was that Thomas Jefferson, in compliance 
with his father’s dying request, received a classical education. 
Nowhere else could he have found the influence so suited 
to his temperament and type of mind. In his Notes on Vir- 
gimta, written in 1781-82, he says: “The learning Greek and 
Latin, I am told, is going into disuse in Europe. I know 
not what their manners and occupations may call for, but 
it would be very ill-judged in us to follow their example in 
the instance.” 

As for secondary education in the American Colonies, that 
started with the Boston Latin School, which celebrated its 
300th anniversary in 1935. 

So ancient and honorable is the association of Latin and 
Learning in Europe and in America. 


ON KISSING ONE’S WIFE IN PUBLIC 
AS AN OUTRAGEOUS ACT 


By Eucene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 


From Plutarch, Conjugal Precepts, 13 (Moralia, 139 E), we 
learn that Cato the Elder considered it disgraceful for a hus- 
band to caress and kiss his wife in public and that he expelled 
from the Senate a man who kissed his wife in the presence 
of his daughter. According to another passage in Plutarch, 
Cato the Elder, xvii, 7, Cato himself never kissed his wife ex- 
cept when it was thundering loudly, and he facetiously re- 
marked that he was a happy man when Zeus was thundering. 

Cato’s harshness doubtless met with tacit if not outspoken 
approval among the more strait-laced of his contemporaries. 
In the time of the Puritans even greater severity was shown 
to those who were guilty of similar misdemeanors in the pres- 
ence of others. Arthur Train, in Puritan’s Progress, page 56, 
says: “Much has been made of the fact that in Colonial days 
kissing in public was regarded as an abomination, and that 
kissing, even by husband and wife, upon the Sabbath, was a 
criminal offense. The classic example is that of Captain 
Kemble, who, returning home after a long voyage, kissed his 
wife on the front steps of their house in Boston and was 
promptly lodged in the stocks.” On page 114 Train quotes, 
at second hand, from the famous Blue Laws of Hartford: 
“No woman shall kiss her child on the Sabbath or Fasting 
day.” 

For equally stern contemporary disapproval of kissing one 
must go abroad. In a rather recent book on China (Lin 
Yutang, My Country and My People, page 73) the statement 
is made that in appraising Western life the Chinese found in 
it the Confucian virtues of courtesy, orderliness, honor, kind- 
liness, courage, and honesty of government, but that there was 
another side to the picture: “There were things that dis- 
pleased the Chinese and struck him as raw, uncouth and bar- 
barian, like husband and wife walking hand in hand together, 
father and daughter kissing each other, kissing on the screen, 
kissing on the stage, kissing on the railway platform, and 
kissing everywhere. These things confirmed him in the belief 
that the Chinese civilization was really superior .. .” 

There are places, however, where hostility toward those 
who menace community standards of morality assumes an 
active form. An example may be found under “Foreign 
News” in the Detroit Free Press of Oct. 23, 1937: “Julia 
Clarke, a pretty Glasgow girl who was seen kissing a boy 
friend in public while on a vacation in Blackrock, an Irish 
sea coast village, has been sentenced by a Dundalk court to 
one month’s imprisonment. The kissing, it was revealed, took 
place on church land. A _ local vigilance committee was 
shocked and the Dundalk justices were so scandalized that, 
although Miss Clarke already had returned to Glasgow and 


was absent from the court, they passed the sentence ‘with a 
view to keeping her out of the Free State forever.’ The boy 
friend already had been haled before the court and ordered to 
give $10 to the St. Vincent de Paul Society.” 


A VALENTINE CARD 


The American Classical League Service Bureau is offering 
for sale an attractive Valentine card with envelope. The price 
is 35 cents for 6, 60 cents for 12. On the outside of the white 
folder the Roman wall painting illustrated above is printed in 
red. The inside has a line for the signature, and the Latin 
sentiment : 

Salutem dico cum amore 
Die sancto Valentino! 


TO MY LADY: A CLASSICAL VALENTINE 


By EstHer FRIEDLANDER 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Which Muse, sweet maid, pray tell, shall I invite? 
My ardent suit, you lightly say, is vain. 

I will not ask Thalia, comic one, to deign 

Inspire a missive for my lovelorn plight. 

Calliope, Euterpe, Clio, all 

Refuse to listen to my pleading call. 

But stay !—Melpomene in sable gown, 

Relentless, stern, with tragic stride, unbent, 
Cajoled by bribe of flowers and candy sent, 
Consents to sing and charm away your frown. 


MIRABILE DICTU 


Do you know why engagement and wedding rings are placed 
on the fourth finger of the left hand? 


Veteres Graecos anulum habuisse in digito accepimus sini- 
strae manus qui minimo est proximus. Romanos quoque 
homines aiunt sic plerumque anulis usitatos. Causam esse 
huius rei Apion in libris Aegyptiacis hance dicit, quod insectis 
apertisque humanis corporibus, ut mos in Aegypto fuit, quas 
Graeci anatomas appellant, repertum est nervum quendam 
tenuissimum ab eo uno digito, de quo diximus, ad cor hominis 
pergere ac pervenire; propterea non inscitum visum esse eum 
potissimum digitum tali honore decorandum, qui continens et 
quasi connexus esse cum principatu cordis videretur.—Aulus 
Gellius, Noctes Atticae X, 10. 


HORACE’S CREDO OF LIFE AND ART 
CARMEN I, 38 


By Frances BEUBELT 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Undue display I hate, all mad extravagance, 

Fit only for the courts of barbarous Persian kings. 
Rose chaplets, linden-sewed, no worthy brow enhance, 
The myrtle all alone outweighs such costly things. 


Then seek not, little slave, late summer’s lingering rose. 
The myrtle wreath for him who feasts beneath his vine! 
Its leaves become you, boy, which on your brow repose, 
And me, the master too, the while I drink and dine! 
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MELPOMENE’S COMPLAINT 


By Ropert C. GILLes 
Washington, D. C. 


(Note: Dr. Gilles is a public utility economist with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission in Washington. In spite 
of the prosaic nature of his work, he retains a deep interest 
in ancient poetry, and amuses himself by writing humorous 
verse inspired by the classics.) 

Once in Rome I knew a fellow 
Who wrote verses, round and mellow, 
Saying I inspired his lyrics, 
Offering flowery panegyrics— 
At which none, indeed, could carp— 
On my technique with the harp. 
Now this Q. Horatius Flaccus 
Rends the rafters praising Bacchus 
In long, dithyrambic stanzas, 
Guzzling meads and Caecubans, as 
People shun him for a bum: 
Why did prohibition come? 
When he doesn’t tip the flagon 
And ascends the water-wagon, 
First he raves of other Muses 
Then it’s earth-born maids he chooses, 
Lalage, perhaps Pholoe, 
Or his new blonde girl-friend, Chloe. 
I don’t mind his lauding Caesar, 
Or Maecenas, drachma-squeezer ! 
If some prize Olympic beauty 
Leads him on to call her “cutie,” 
Or a pert young nymph he lamps— 
Fine, but down with mortal vamps! 
What are earthly maids to Horace 
That his skull should be so porous? 
‘Cross their hearts a trail he blazes 
Using honeyed words and phrases 
Learned while sitting at my knee! 
Taught him whilst a-courting me! 
Just when I supposed him smitten 
Horace hands me out the mitten, 
Singing on the lyre I lent him; 
Seems my heart does not content him. 
Some day he’ll return to me: 
Then he'll catch it, just you see! 


SOME LITTLE-KNOWN USES OF LATIN 


By Marcaret T. CussLer 


Arlington High School 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Although the first chapters of Latin textbooks are often 
devoted to setting forth the many uses of Latin, that there 
may be, in these days of eyebrow-raising, no value overlooked, 
I should like to submit some which I have myself discovered. 

For the dentist’s chair, I heartily recommend mentally 
reciting the infinitives of irregular verbs, especially for that 
moment when the dentist seems to be after a new route to 
the Indies through your left molar. If you are a confirmed 
dental addict, there is nothing like expressing “to attack the 
towns,” using ad and causa with both the gerund and the 
gerundive; and the rules for i-stem nouns do nicely when you 
are left alone with jaws agape, packed with wads of cotton. 

Sometimes in the course of the day there come moments of 
embarrassment, or times when you would give your all not 
to laugh. “Creeping” synopses are fine for these, though, of 
course, a different verb must ve chosen each time. (“Creep- 
ing” synopses are a particularly virulent form; in them, you 
give the first person singular of the present tense, the second 
person singular of the imperfect, and so on.) 

So far, the remedies suggested may not benefit those of my 
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colleagues who have taught for a number of years. There 
are mortals extant, I suppose, who could recite these forms by 
using but one hemisphere of their august brains. There are 
those who are undaunted by any archaism, who can compe- 
tently classify at a glance the most obscure specimen of syn- 
tax. To them I recommend translating boring public speeches 
as they are delivered. What a reputation I have acquired 
with our minister for close attention, whereas | am only 
trying to remember the Latin for “the Machine Age!” 

And then, in how many minor emergencies has Latin come 
to my aid! Even if I can’t translate my diary ten years hence, 
it will be forever safe from my younger sister. For arguments, 
Latin provides a lordly retort in some such phrase as, “Aquila 
non muscas capit!” In moments of desperation, “Noviodu- 
num!” or “His rebus gestis!” (quietly hissed) is much better 
than the comparatively mild “Mehercule!” although I some- 
what favor rolling forth the name of that modern Roman, 
“Fiorello La Guardia!” 

The eminently practical nature of these suggested values, I 
hope, will endear them alike to those who question Latin and 
those who champion it. Certainly, we should seize upon any- 
thing that promises us diversion from our strange world. 
For in our present passive periphrastic situation, it is not “We 
must live our lives,” but “Life must be lived by us.” 


A MYTHOLOGICAL BASEBALL GAME 
By B. L. UL~tMAN 


University of Chicago 


(Note :—The following is a game which can be used in the 
Latin club or at a party. The blanks in the story are to be 
filled in with the names of mythological beings. The solution 
is given below.) 

It was a beautiful day in so lovely and warm, 
with the in the eighties. So Bill decided to take 
his sweetheart, Anna, to the baseball game. On the way 
he bought a box of chocolates to keep her from 
asking foolish questions at the game. He knew from experi- 
ence that a foolish question the pleasure of a game. 

The pitchers weren’t very good (it wasn’t a game between 
the Cubs and the ), and so in the first inning one 
of the players knocked out a . “By ————.,” 
said Bill, “that’s fine work.” “Stop your swearing,” said 
Anna. “Hope to , if I was swearing,” replied 
Bill earnestly. 

Things were going badly for the home team. The rooters 
were indifferent. “Why don’t you fellows —————— up?” 
shouted the captain to the spectators. The rooters began 
to make a noise like a steam ——————._ The band helped 
with some lively ——————ic. The home pitcher began to 
steady and struck out a man by putting a ball right over 
the ——_——__ 

A man who was rooting for the other side wanted to bet 
with Bill on the game. But Bill said, “My dear 
here, I haven't a a nickel to my name. I couldn't 
in——-———— penny on a sure thing. I owe a lot of money 
because I’ve been rushing this —————— here. I 
merry life, I'll tell the world.” The stranger said nothing, 
but thought to himself: “Who is this fellow? Who can 

? Where did he get that girl? How 
»” 
Now the home team began to forge ahead. “—————t,” 


cried Bill, “it’s about time.” Just then a player was caught . 


off base and was being run down by the big first-baseman. 
The crowd was ——-————fied. “Oh,” cried Anna, “see how 
that big handsome fellow that little fellow.” But 
the noise was so great that Bill couldn’t —————— word 
she said. So he took her by the arm and they went out. 
She —————— beaming eyes upon him and said, “I’ve had 
a lovely time.” And he walked among the stars like the 
gods of old. 


Solution 


Juno, Mercury, Apollo, Mars, Giants, Homer, Jove, Diana, 
Bacchus, Calliope (or Siren), Muse, Pan, Circe, Centaur, 
Vesta, Venus, Leda, Hebe, Demeter, Atlas, Electra (or 
Terra), Perseus, Hera, Castor. 


HAVE YOU TRIED THIS? 


Mythological Games and Programs 


Miss Lillian Corrigan, of the Hunter College High School, 
New York City, writes: 

As a project for the Vergil class, have each student see how 
many full-page advertisements of modern products he can 
make up, using his knowledge of mythology gained from his 
reading of Latin. Wherever possible he is to add a drawing 
or a picture cut from a magazine, etc. One such advertise- 
ment made by a student read: “The ancients believed that 
Apollo, god of the sun, could cure all ailments. Our sun- 
lamps are the modern Apollos.” 

Miss Lucile E. Eames, of the Cushing Academy, Ashburn- 
ham, Mass., writes of a mythology program put on by her 
Latin club. To the roll call each student answered with the 
name of a mythological character, and a few words about 
that character. Next came a talk on Castor and Pollux, with 
a reading from Macaulay’s poem, “The Battle of Lake Re- 
gillus.” Miss Eames continues: 

Several myths were then dramatized, with shadow movies 
for parts or all of them. For “Atalanta’s Race” a radio an- 
nouncer gave a very modern version of the event, while on 
the shadow screen the racers rushed madly back and forth 
with much pedal activity, but making almost no miles per hour. 

The Circe myth is easy to adapt to a shadow-movie—a 
sound-movie, of course. The porcine noises are important. 
+ The Apollo, Diana, and Orion story was called “a tragedy 
‘in three acts,” each taking about a minute. In the first act, 
brotherly advice is given and spurned. In the second, the 
shooting takes place. In the third, Diana weeps, with the aid 
of a sponge. Apollo’s assurance that Orion is now a constel- 
lation is of no avail. Diana doesn’t want a constellation! 

The story of Thetis’s disguise of Achilles lends itself to 
two scenes—the first, Achilles with his mother; the second, 
Achilles in girl’s clothes at the court. Our Achilles, a huge, 
red-headed football hero, remonstrated that he couldn’t he 
hurt except in the heel anyway, but he at last submitted to the 
dress made by his anxious mother. 

“Apollo and Daphne” demanded a combination of ordinary 
dialogue and shadow movies, the latter being necessary when 
Daphne turned into a tree. 

A Latin version of an American myth, “Pop-Eye,” was used 
as a musical selection. This atrocity was rendered by four 
Freshman boys, with the aid of appropriate gestures and 
spinach cans :-— 

Sum Lumen Projectum, nauta, 
Sum Lumen Projectum, nauta, 
Vescar spinacho, 
Ad finem pugnabo. 
Sum Lumen Projectum, nauta. 

Sister M. Vincentia Brown, of the College of Saint Francis, 
Joliet, Ill., sends in a mythological program planned and exe- 
cuted by students in her course in methods of teaching Latin. 
She describes it as follows: 

A notice announcing an Olympian Assembly is posted. The 
three superior deities, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, arrayed in 
costume and bearing the insignia of their power, are presiding, 
Jupiter sitting between the other two. These deities may be 


' the club officers. The members are told to answer the roll 


call by responding with the name of a Roman deity. No name 
may be repeated; and failure to answer merits a penalty in the 
form of a task payable to Pluto. This penalty may be the 
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scansion of a few lines of Vergil, ten derivatives from a Latin 
root, the conjugation of some tense of a verb, or the like. 

Jupiter then addresses the gods, telling them of their im- 
portance; and as proof he introduces a speaker who shows 
how mortals recognize their value even after so many years. 
Here one could use a talk such as “The Gods on Main Street,” 
by Grace P. Smith (CLassicaL JourNAL XXVII, 706-8). The 
“Interlude on Mount Olympus,” as issued by the Burlington 
Railroad, would also be very appropriate. Perhaps, too, the 
explanation of the mythical allusions which occur in one of 
the English classics which they have read, such as Milton’s 
L’Allegro, might be used. 

Next follows a game. Each member is given a sheet of 
paper on which are written twenty English nouns. He is re- 
quested to write beside each word the mythical character 
which it suggests. Some such words as these could be used: 

arrows—Diana or Cupid 

winds—Aeolus 

heel—Achilles 

grape—Bacchus 

thunder—J upiter 
This game could be varied by using pictures instead of words 
to suggest the mythological characters. The prizes for the 
game could be apples wrapped in gold tinfoil. 

Another suggested game is “Ambrosia,” which is based on 
the American game “Lemonade.” For it, the members divide 
equally into two sides, A and B. Side A approaches side B, 
and the following conversation takes place: 

A. Venimus. (Here we come.) 

B. Unde? (Where from?) 

A. De Olympo. (Olympus.) 

B. Quid facitis? (What's your trade?) 

A. Ambrosiam. (Ambrosia.) 

B. Date nobis ambrosiam. (Give us some.) 

Side A then proceeds to represent by motion, facial expres- 
sion, or graphic device some action of a familiar mythological 
character. Side B tries to supply the name of the character 
whose action is indicated. If they fail to guess, they for- 
feit a player. If they succeed, side A forfeits one player. 
The game proceeds for a given time, or until one side has 
all the players. One minute is the maximum time allotted for 
guessing each character. 

As a finale, a member dressed as Ganymede comes in bring- 
ing nectar (red pop). 


AENIGMA DECUSSATUM VERGILIANUM 
By A. F. Geyser, S.J. 


Campion, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 


/ 2 4 


7 2 
25 27 
30 
Ey] + 


41 42 


(Note :—The Latin equivalents of the indicated expressions 


are to be inserted in the proper squares of the diagram. The 
solution of the aenigma will be found on page 39.) 


TRANSVERSUM DEoRSUM 

1 you fear, sing. 1 pers. pron., sing. 

5 brass, sing. 2 he goes 

7 demon. pron., neut. pl. 3 horse, dat. sing. 

8 in order that 4 poss. pron., acc. plu., 

9 than (with compar.) fem. 

10 go thou! 5 you love, sing. 

12 poss. pron., fem. sing. 6 may you be, sing. 

13 reflex. pron., acc. 7 I go 

15 unless, if not 11 pers. pron., acc. sing. 
16 mouth, sing. 14 to use 

it 15 not (with prohibitions) 
19 but 18 thus 

22 thin, dat. sing. 19 being bolder, masc. sing. 
24 fortune 20 gift, dat. sing. 

27 a preposition 21 you have poured, sing. 
28 dog, abl. sing. 23 for (conjunct.) 

29 I give 24 hunger, abl. sing. 

30 pers. pron., acc. sing. 25 thing, abl. sing. 

31 I buy 26 not 

32. it will allow 28 yield thou! 

35 spin thou! 32 may you sound, sing. 
37 a preposition 33 erase thou! 

38 custom, manner, sing. 34 pers. pron., accus, sing. 
39 I stay behind, 36 demon. pron., acc. plu. 
41 against masc. 
42 demon. pron. abl. plu. 38 to die 
44 guilty, gen. sing. masc. 40 thus 
45 I say 43 give thou! 

47 adversity, dat. plu. 46 demon. pron., neut. sing, 


48 but 
49 in reality 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES CONTENT OF 
CAESAR’S “GALLIC WAR” 


By Caro, SANDIFUR WICKERT 
University High School, Oakland, Cal. 

In these days when it is very necessary that we think of 
the importance of peace, it is not strange that some of us 
would rather not devote too much class time to the army 
maneuvers, tactics, and slaughters described by Caesar in his 
Gallic War. With this in mind I have made an attempt to 
change the emphasis on the content of the Caesar work. Hav- 
ing taken one class through under a different plan, and having 
received from them very favorable comments on the type of 
work done in class, I felt that an outline of our plan might be 
of interest to others who may be having complaints from stu- 
dents about all the war in Caesar, or to those who would like 
something different just for variety. 

In beginning this plan, three things were foremost in my 
mind: (1) Purpose, (2) Content, and (3) Procedure. The 
main objective was to read only the parts of Caesar which are 
of historical significance and of interest to all the students. 
Most of my students liked to read and had some liking for 
history. Therefore, throughout the period of time spent with 
Caesar, the historical background and significance of the mate- 
rial read in Latin was emphasized. The class thus became very 
conscious of two questions during the reading: (1) What was 
the significance of this material in Caesar’s time? and (2) 
What is its significance, historically, to us today? These 
questions were answered through the reading of the Latin 
passages themselves, the use of modern reference material, 
and comparison with present day current events. 

The following passages with their accompanying vocabulary, 
word study, and grammar drills were selected : 

Book I. The Campaign Against the Helvetians. 

Chapter 1. The geography and inhabitants of Gaul. 
Chapter 2. Orgetorix persuades the war-loving Hel- 
vetians to migrate into Western Gaul. 
Chapter 3, lines 1-10, The Helvetians prepare for the 
great migration. 
Chapter 4. The conspiracy, trial, and death of Or- 
getorix. 
Book III. The Campaign Against the Veneti. 
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Chapter 14. Caesar witnesses the first Roman naval 
battle on the Atlantic Ocean. 

Book V. The Second Invasion of Britain. 

Chapter 12. Inhabitants and products of ancient Britain. 
Chapter 13. Caesar’s idea of the geography of Britain. 
Chapter 14. Customs of the Britons. 

Book VI. The Second Invasion of Germany. 

Chapter 13. Classes of society, common people, knights, 
and Druids. 

Chapter 14. Exemptions granted to Druids; their teach- 
ings. 

Chapter 15. The knights. 

Chapter 16. Superstitions and sacrifices of the Gauls. 

Chapter 17. The five gods of the Gauls. 

Chapter 18. Origin of certain Gallic customs. 

Chapter 19. Gallic marriages and funerals. 

Chapter 20. News censored; freedom of speech forbid- 
den! 

Book VII. The Defeat of the United Gauls under Ver- 

cingetorix. 

Chapter 4, lines 1-9. Vercingetorix, a brave and able 
leader, instigates a general revolt. 

Chapter 63, lines 9-11. All Gaul in revolt; Vercinge- 
torix is made commander-in-chiei. 

Chapter 68. Vercingetorix takes refuge in Alesia; 
Caesar follows him. 

Chapter 69. The location of Alesia and Caesar’s forti- 
fication of it. 

Chapter 89. Caesar receives the surrender of Vercinge- 
torix. 

All portions of the Gallic War not read in Latin were cov- 
ered by means of English summaries in the textbook or were 
summarized by the teacher. 

The procedure used in executing the general plan was quite 
different from the usual class routine. The unit of work be- 
gan with two class periods devoted to silent reading by mem- 
bers of the class. A bibliography of the life and times of 
Caesar was handed to the class. This consisted of books in 
the school library and the department library, and pamphlets 
from the American Classical League Service Bureau. At the 
close of the reading period, a class discussion on the material 
covered was held for the purpose of summarizing the reading. 
A similar reading period of shorter duration was given at the 
beginning of each new campaign described by Caesar; for 
example, the class read about the Helvetians, Britons, Ger- 
mans, etc., in English, before reading Caesar’s descriptions in 
Latin. This plan of reading before attacking the same sub- 
ject matter in Latin aroused the students’ interest and, ac- 
cording to their accounts, made the Latin seem easier . 

Before beginning any reading of Latin, the students were 
given a list, as above, of the passages to be read. Then 
as we began the reading in each book an outline was distribut- 
ed, showing chapter by chapter and section by section the 
exact work to be covered. Daily assignments were given by 
referring to the outline. The following is a sample of such 
an outline or work sheet: 


UNIT II OF BOOK I 


The Campaign Against The Helvetians 
Textbook: Berry and Lee, Latin Second Year (Silver Burdett 
Company, 1932). 
I. Content 
A. Reading: Chap. 1; page 205. 
B. Comprehension: Sec. 263; page 206. 
C. Proper nouns: Chap. 1; page 205. 
D. Vocabulary: Sec. 265; page 207. 
*. Grammar: Sec. 264; page 206-7. 
. Idioms. 
II. Method 
A. Reading. 
1. Translate orally. 
2. Read aloud in Latin. 


B. Comprehension. 
1. Write brief answers to questions 2-5 in sec. 263. 
2. Be able to give orally answer to question 1. 
C. Proper nouns. 
1. Identify all proper nouns in chap. 1, page 205. 
2. Draw a map of Gaul and locate on it all proper names 
mentioned in chapter 1. 
3. Write a brief paragraph on each proper name. Secure 
your information from the encyclopaedia. 
D. Vocabulary. 
1. Memorize the “Required Vocabulary.” 
2. List the words under “Word Study” and tell the Latin 
word from which each is derived. 
EK. Grammar. 
1. Review ablative of specification, sec. 264. 
2. “Scribe Latine” (to be written in class). 
I. Idioms to be learned. 
1. bellum gerunt, they wage war. 
2. Gallos wvirtute praecedunt, they excel the Gauls in 
valor. 
3. vergit ad septentriones, it slopes northward. 
4+. pertinent ad inferiorem partem, they extend to the 
lower part. 
5. occasus solis, the west; sunset. 


Such a varied content afforded an opportunity of using 
many types of test. Those used were the objective type, in- 
cluding true-false, completion, multiple choice, matching, trans- 
lation, sight translation and comprehension questions. 

The greater part of the class time was devoted to transla- 
tion and discussion of passages read. Homework was devoted 
to reading in the encyclopaedia, histories, and other refer- 
ence books to check up on Caesar’s descriptions and to see how 
much these reference books referred to Caesar himself for 
turther information. 

It took the class about seven weeks to complete this mate- 
rial, but we all thoroughly enjoyed ourselves and had a very 
high opinion of Caesar at the end. So successful was the ven- 
ture that another class is starting out this term on the same 
road. Time alone will tell what success it will encounter. 


CAESAR AUGUSTUS 


(Note :—In the October issue of THe CLassicaAL OvutLook, 
page 2, appeared a poem under the above title, composed by 
Miss Frances Reubelt. Father A. F. Geyser admired the 
poem very much, and turned it into Latin. His version fol- 
lows. Readers will perhaps be interested in comparing it 
with the English original.) 


Sanguinis est sitiens iuvenis; proscribit; amicum 
Atque inimicum audet vendere mente fera. 

Ira odioque furens Ciceronem interficit; eius 
Praecisum immotus spectat et ille caput. 


Romam tot caesis foedam sibi subicit. Auctus 
“Augusti” titulo pacem animumque pium 

Omnibus ostendit. Conspersam sanguine prolis 
Urbem magnificam marmore et arte creat. 


Huic animusne renatus erat? Quod nobile signum 
Permovet Augustum, sola ut honesta velit? 

Quid iustum esse iubet, quidnam miserere dolentum ? 
Unde novo imperio finitimam atque procul 

Semotam recreat gentem? Sapiensne potensque 
Regnum est, quod vates sic docuere boni? 


A. F. Geyser, S. J. 


BOOK NOTES 


The Roman Calendar of “Hoc et Illud.”. By Harriet Echter- 
nach. The Extra-Curricular Publishing Co., Keokuk, Iowa, 
1937. Pp. 64. 
Latin teachers of the Middle West know of Miss Echter- 3 
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nach’s fine work in Sterling, Illinois. These teachers will wel- 
come her publication at once; and others, as soon as they 
have glanced at the little book, will realize that here is really 
“something new under the sun.” The title is a little mislead- 
ing; for although the booklet begins with a Roman calendar, 
with suggested topics for class and club activities interspersed 
through the year, it is really an extensive collection of clever 
new games, puzzles, stunts, and topics for discussion. Under 
such headings as Panel-Lat, Stunt-o-Lat, Crostic-Lat, Husk-o- 
Lat, Verba-Lat, Opp-o-Lat, Golf-o-Lat, Name-o-Lat, etc., the 
author presents enough material to keep a Latin club (or 
class) amused (and at the same time instructed) for a long 
time. The booklet closes with a bibliography.—L.B.L. 

Hellas and Hellenism. By Nicholas P. Vlachos. New York: 

Ginn & Co., 1936. Pp. 428. $3.00 


Many colleges offer today courses in Greek civilization; 
teachers of such courses will be especially interested in 
“Hellas and Hellenism.” It will prove useful also to teachers 
of Greek history, to general readers, to high-school teachers 


_ who are on the look-out for well-presented background mate- 


rial, and to good high-school students who enjoy collateral 
reading. The author regards the character and the history 
of the Greek city-state as the key to all of Greek civilization; 
and he treats Greek politics, religion, morality, education, 
poetry, prose, art and architecture, science and philosophy as 
social phenomena of that city-state. His presentation is clear 
and original. The book is not overloaded with detail, and is 
not bulky. Frequent bibliographies guide the student who 
wishes further information. A readable style, clear type, 
good maps, and numerous photographic illustrations con- 
tribute to the usefulness of the book. It should prove very 
practical as a college text.—L.B.L. 


Eighteen Roman Letters. Edited by Theodore Horn. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press, 1937. Pp. 128. 70c, from Oxford 
Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Selections from the simpler letters of Cicero, Pliny, and 
Trajan. Introduction, on Roman letters and their importance, 
and on the authors. Notes and vocabulary at the back of the 
book. Illustrated with photographs. 


George Ticknor, by Henry Grattan Doyle, together with Tick- 
nor’s “Lecture on the Best Methods of Teaching the Living 
Languages.” Washington, D. C., 1937. Pp. 37. 50c, from 
the author, at 5500 Thirty-third St., N. W., Washington, 

This pamphlet, a reprint from the MopERN LANGUAGE JouR- 
NAL, XXII, No. 1, deals with the teaching of the modern lan- 
guages; but Latin teachers might find it helpful also. 

The Conspiracy of Catiline from Plutarch’s Vita Ciceronis, 
in the Latin Translation of Guilhelmus Xylander. Edited by 
Stephen A. Hurlbut and Mildred Dean. Washington, D. C.: 
The St. Albans Press, 1937. Pp. 26. 25c. 


For rapid and sight reading. Notes and vocabulary, and 
comprehension questions in Latin and in English. Contains an 
outline of the conspiracy of Catiline, in English, and a preface 
to the reader, in Latin. Paper-backed. 

Augustus Caesar. By Bernard M. Allen. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1937. xiii + 261. Added Genealogical Table. 
$3.00. 

One of the anniversary biographies of the first Roman 
emperor. Carefully prepared, and well written. Stresses the 
personal qualities of the man Augustus, and the influence upon 
him of Julius Caesar.—L. B. L. 

The Oxford Companion to Classical Literature. Compiled 
and edited by Sir Paul Harvey. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press, 1937. Pp. xii+468. 16 plates and maps. $3.00, 
from Oxford Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

A literary and antiquities dictionary for the general reader 
and the student. Presents in compact form information about 
classical literature, its authors, and their works, as well as 


brief accounts of the background needed to understand the 

works fully. The more serious student will feel the lack of 

specific literary references.—D.P.L. 

Etudes Horatiennes: Recueil Publié en L’honneur du Bimel- 
lénaire D’Horace. Travaux de la Faculté de Philosophie et 
Lettres de Il’ Université de Bruxelles, Tome VII. Brussels, 
1937. Pp. 267. Paper. 40 fr. 


Studies in honor of Horace, compiled at the conclusion of 
the Horatian bimillennary celebration.—L.B.L. 

Vocabulaire Pratique Grec-Frangais. By J. Laliberté, C. SS. R. 
St.-Anne-de-Beaupré, Canada: Le Séminaire St.-Alphonse. 
Pp. 259. 

In an effort to check the drift away from Greek, the author 
has compiled a vocabulary of about 5000 Greek words, and 
presented them in groups of related words. He has stressed. 
French derivatives, and synonyms of the words in Greek. The 
type is clear and the general appearance of the work is most 
attractive. —L.B.L. 


AENIGMA DECUSSATUM VERGILIANUM 


SoLutio 


Transversum: 1, times; 5, aes; 7, ea; 8, ut; 9, quam; 10, 
ito; 12, tua; 13, se; 15, ni; 16, os; 17, si; 19, at; 22, tenui; 
24, fortuna; 27, ad; 28, cane; 29, do; 30, me; 31, emo; 32, 
sinet; 35, ne; 37, de; 38, mos; 39, resto; 41, contra; 42, iis; 
44, rei; 45, dico; 47, malis; 48, sed; 49, re. 

Deorsum: 1, tu; 2, it; 3, equo; 4, suas; 5, amas; 6, sis; 
7, eo; 11, te; 14, uti; 15, ne; 18, ita; 19, audentior; 20, dono; 
21, fudisti; 23, nam; 24, fame; 25, re; 26, non; 28, cede; 32, 
sones; 33, erade; 34, te; 36, eos; 38, mori; 40, sic; 43, da; 
46, id. 

Locus Vergilianus: Aeneid VI, 95-6: 

Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito, 
Quam tua te fortuna sinet. 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Jonah W. D. Skiles, of the Eastern Junior High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky, wishes to call to the attention of Latin 
teachers and friends of the classics two editorials by Tom 
Wallace, Editor-in-Chief of the Louisville Times. One of the 
editorials is entitled “Latin Is Useful,” the other “Avoiding 
Education;” both are strongly in favor of Latin as a high 
school subject. Through the courtesy of Mr. Wallace, mem- 
bers of the League may have copies of both editorials free. 
Those wishing copies of the editorials for distribution should 
send Mr. Skiles, at 1745 Deer Lane, Louisville, Kentucky, a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope with postage at the rate of 
1% cents for each forty reprints desired. Both editorials are 
reprinted on the same sheet of paper; therefore forty reprints 
means forty of each editorial. A separate envelope should 
be sent for each forty reprints desired. The distribution of 
these reprints throughout one’s community would be a very 
practical way of giving the classics favorable publicity, in 
these days of concerted attacks upon them, 

The Latin and Greek teachers of the state of Illinois have 
formed a state organization which is to be called the Illinois 
Classical Conference. The president is Professor Clyde Mur- 
ley, of Northwestern University. The vice-president is Miss 
Irene Crabb, of Evanston, Ill. At the first meeting the Con- 
ference discussed so-called “progressive” plans for the schools, 
which tend to crowd out such subjects as Latin and mathe- 
matics from high school curricula. 


Miss Esther Friedlander, of Minneapolis, Minn., points out 
that there is an Augustan story by Selma Lagerlof, which 
appears as the first chapter of the introduction to her 
“Miracles of Antichrist,” published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co. The story is also found in a separate volume, “Christ 
Legends,” published by Henry Holt & Co. 


The University of Wisconsin has announced a classical field 


course in Italy and Greece for the summer of 1938. Under 
the direction of Professor Walter Rk. Agard, students will be 
conducted through many sites of interest in the Mediterranean. 
Summer school credit will be granted to members fulfilling 
the requirements of the course. Further information may be 
obapiped from Professor Agard, Bascom Hall, Madison, Wis. 


Miss Catharine Katzenberger, of 212 South Park Ave., 
Fremont, Ohio, has compiled an eight-page pamphlet entitled 
“Notes on the Gallie War.” It contains information on 
Caesar’s army, the camp, the capture of towns, the Germans, 
the Gauls, etc., and also a bibliography. The pamphlet may 
be obtained from the author for ten cents. 


In connection with the spring meeting of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the N.E.A,, the 
American Classical League will cooperate with the N.E.A. 
in sponsoring a classical sectional meeting. Miss Anna P. 
MacVay and Professor W. L. Carr, the League officials plan- 
ning the meeting, have announced the time as Wednesday, 
March 2, at 9:30 A.M., and the place as the Tower Room of 
the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City. The general 
topic for the sectional meeting will be “The Place of the 
Classics in General Education.” The speakers will be nation- 
ally-known educators, most of them not teachers of the 
classics. It is hoped that many members of the League will 
be present. 
to a meeting to be held in Atlantic City on March 1, at 2 P.M., 
under the joint auspices of the National Federation of Mod- 
ern Language Teachers and the National Council for Social 
Studies. The topic for discussion at this meeting has been 
announced as “The Value of Foreign Languages for the Social 
Studies.” 

The NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC magazine for March, 
1937, contains a long article by John Patric entitled Jmperial 
Rome Reborn. The article is lavishly illustrated and should 
be of great interest to Latin teachers. 


Denver papers of Dec. 2, 1937, carried an account of a 
a socialized recitation, open to guests, at St. Mary’s Academy. 
The class was one in third-year Latin, under the direction of 
Sister M. Lilliana Owens, S.L. The program consisted of 
book reviews, a paper on “The Value of the Study of Ecclesi- 
astical Latin,” a talk on Latin hymns, and a survey of the 
life of Cicero. 


Teachers and graduate students in the classics and ancient 
history are invited to attend the summer session of the School 
of Classical Studies in the American Academy in Rome. The 
dates are July 11-August 20, 1938. The session will be con- 
ducted by Professor Henry T. Rowell of Yale University. 
The enrollment will be limited to 25, and will include no one 
not intending to execute the full six weeks’ program. The 
course offers a survey of Roman civilization from the earliest 
times to the reign of Constantine and is iliustrated throughout 
by the existing monuments in and about Rome. In the liter- 
ary field, particular attention will be devoted to the outstand- 
ing writers of the Ciceronian Age and the Early Empire. 
The Academy certificate, recommending credit in American 
graduate schools, will be presented on satisfactory completion 
of the work. Total necessary expenses, including voyage in 
tourist class from and to New York and the Academy fee of 
$75.00 to be paid in dollars in Rome, may be calculated at 
$500.00. For further details write to Professor Henry T. 
Rowell, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Through the kindness of the Editor of the CLAssIcAL 
WEEKLY, gaps in the American Classical League Service 
Bureau file of the CLassicAL WeeEKLy have been filled in with 
the exception of volume XI, No. 1, and volume XIV, Nos. 
4, 9. If anyone has these numbers and wishes to contribute 
them to the file, the League will be very grateful. 


Those who purchased J. C. Robertson’s “Latin Songs New 
and Old” before the inclusion of new Christmas carols may 


The attention of classical teachers is also called — 
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secure these carols by writing to the American Classical 
League Service Bureau. 

Teachers are again reminded that their most successful 
teaching devices are solicited for possible inclusion in a new 
bulletin to be put out by the Service Bureau. The time limit 
set is April first. 

As announced last month, the address of Mr. W. J. Cam- 
eron, “The Mind of McGuffey,” is available to members of 
the League free for two cents postage. If more than one 
copy is desired for distribution they will be sent for payment 
of the extra postage only. = 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


DorotHy Park Latta, Director 


The American Classical League Service Bureau has for 
sale the following new material. Numbering is continued 
from the December issue. Complete catalogue available, 20 
cents postpaid. Please order by number. 

569. Amusement for Latin Pupils. A Word Game. By M. 
Elizabeth Filler. Reprinted from Latin Notes, December, 
1930. 

561. A Bulletin for Bulletin Boards. By Isador Rubin. Prac- 
tical suggestions for the use of a bulletin board. 10c. 

The following material previously published is also available 
from the Service Bureau: 


Games 


146. Games for Latin Clubs. 


vised and greatly enlarged. 


M. Corinne Rosebrook. Ke- 


10c. 


152. Rota. A Roman game. 5c. 
337. Conundrums for the Latin Club. 10c. 
339. Bibliography of Games in connection with the teaching 


of Latin. 5c. 

A Banquet of the Gods—a guessing contest for pupils 
who are studying mythology. 10c. 

433. “Dominoes”—a conjugation game for first year. 5c. 

472. A suggestion for using charades in a Latin club. 5c. 
Supplement 8. Latin Cross Word Puzzles.  10ec. 


416. 


St. Valentine’s Day 


317. Suggestions for a Valentine’s Day Program. 5c. 
422. The making of Latin Valentines. 10c. 


501. A Valentine party by a Vergil class. 10c. 


Washington's Birthday 


357. Suggestions for a program on February 22nd. 10e. 


Books 


The American Classical League Service Bureau is adding to 
ts library fund by selling a few of its duplicate copies of 
jooks at the following reduced prices. This is an unusual 
opportunity for the teacher to add to his library. 

Virgil. Aeneid 7-12. The Minor Poems. Loeb series (3 
copies) each, $1.65. 
Horace. Odes and Epodes. 

$1.65. 
Our Debt to Greece & Rome Series: 
Greek Biology and Medicine, $1.20. 
Architecture, $1.20. 
Greek Religion (2 copies) each, $1.30. 
Mythology, $1.20. 
Love of Nature, $1.50. 
Greek and Roman Folklore, $1.20. 
Voadica, a novel based on a British uprising against the 
Romans, $1.30. 
The House of Caesar, a history of the Caesars, lavishly illus- 
trated, $2.00. 


Loeb Series (2 copies) each, 


